Bay once was called 
the ‘Bay of Stinkards’ 


The early history of 
Northeastern Wisconsin 
was dominated by its major 
geographical feature: the 
bay of Green Bay. 

Yet despite the bay’s im¬ 
portance. one of its myster¬ 
ies is how it was named. 
This includes both Green 
Bay’s current English name 
and its early French name, 
Bave des Puans, abbreviated 
simply as La Baye. 

Baye des Puans has been 
translated as “Bay of Bad 
Odors” or “Bay of 
Stinkards.” Some popular 
histories of Northeastern 
Wisconsin assume southern 
Green Bay historically was 
notorious for summer green 
algae blooms and a bad 
smell and conclude these 
conditions must have been 
the inspiration for its 
French and English names. 

But such interpretations 
are not supported by histori¬ 
cal accounts, many of which 
refer to the bay as a clear 
and fresh body of water 

Few available records re¬ 
late what the native inhabi¬ 
tants of the region called 


Green Bay. Nevertheless, the 
names Baye des Puans or La 
Baye were associated with 
Green Bay — both the bay 
and the settlement 
throughout the French 
regime. 

The earliest written refer¬ 
ence to the body of water 
that eventually was to be 
called Green Bay was from 
Father Barthelemy Vimont 
in Jesuit Relation of 1640, 
one of a series of annual re¬ 
ports from Jesuit missionar¬ 
ies. 

‘“Passing this smaller lake, 
we enter the second fresh¬ 
water sea, upon the shores 
of which are the Maroumine 
(Menominee): and still fa¬ 
ther. upon the same banks, 
dwell the Ouinipigou (Win¬ 
nebago), sedentary people, 
who are very numerous.” 

Vimont said the word 
ouinipeg signified “bad- 
smelling water." a term used 
to describe salt water 

“So that these people are 
called Ouinipigou because 
they come from the shores of 
a sea about which we have 
no knowledge." 



Throughout this year of 
Wisconsin’s Sesquicen- 
tennial celebration, the 
Press-Gazette will 
publish a senes of sto¬ 
nes on local history. 

This feature, prepared 
with the assistance of the 
Brown County Historical 
Society, will appear on Mondays. 
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This portion of a 1703 map of New France by Guillaume Del Isle refers 
to Green Bay by its original name, Baye des Puans. The French name 
often was shortend to La Baye. 


A similar description asso¬ 
ciating tfie bay’s name with 
salt water was made by Vi¬ 
mont in the Jesuit Relation 
of 1642, a volume in which 
he describes the journey of 
French explorer Jean Nico- 
let to a location interpreted 
by some as site near the pre¬ 
sent day city of Green Bay 
Vimont said Nicolet made 
the journey “to the nation 
called People of the Sea." 


The identification of the 
Winnebago as the “People of 
the Sea” created great inter¬ 
est among the French, who 
were seeking a western 
route to Asia and hoped the 
reference to salt water might 
mean a connection with the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Perhaps such interest in a 
imite to the sea explains the 
great number of references 
by Jesuit missionaries at¬ 


tempting to clarify the ori¬ 
gin of the name Baye des 
Puans. The Jesuit Relations 
contain several explanations 
by different authors, and 
there was confusion. 

Not one of the explana¬ 
tions, however, suggested 
the waters of the bay actual¬ 
ly smelled bad or resembled 
its modern algae-fiUed sum¬ 
mer conditions. 

The earliest account ex¬ 


plaining why the name Baye 
des Puans was changed to 
Green Bay was published in 
1778 in Travels Through the 
Interior Parts of North 
America in the Years 1766, 
1767, and 1768, authored ei¬ 
ther by Jonathan Carver or 
Alexander Bicknell. Carver 
traveled the length of the 
bay in 1766. 

Please see Bay, B-6 




Bay/Algae 
may have 
caused smell 

■ From B-5 


Travels notes that the English 
had taken possession of the re¬ 
gion from the French and had 
changed the name La Baye to 
Green Bay. The reason, according 
to Travels , was that the area 
around La Baye in the spring was 
covered with vegetation at the 
same time trees had not yet bud¬ 
ded in Michillimackinac in what 
is now Upper Michigan. 

The explanation in Travels cor¬ 
responds with modern observa¬ 
tions that show an earlier appear¬ 
ance of spring plant growth and 
leaves along the southern part of 
the bay than on islands such as 
Mackinac Island farther north 
and surrounded by the cold wa¬ 
ters of Lake Michigan. 

One of the most striking views 
along the bay in late spring is the 
brilliant green color of emerging 
marsh plants along its west 
shore, which contrasts with the 
drab colors of the preceding win¬ 
ter. This occurs about a month 
after ice leaves the bay, which is 
also the time when early traders 
from Mackinac would have 
reached the Green Bay area. 

Carver also played an impor¬ 
tant role as the first person to 
publish a map with the name 
Green Bay on it rather than Baye 
des Puans. His original map was 
copied and engraved in London 
in 1769 and was published as part 
of Travels. 

However, it was not until Ar- 
rowsmith published his Great 
Lakes map in 1795 that the name 
Green Bay began to be used regu¬ 
larly on regional maps. Presum¬ 
ably the great popularity of Trav¬ 
els — it was published in six lan¬ 
guages and numerous editions — 
spread the new denomination to 
other sources. 

In the following years, some of 
the French fur traders who still 
lived in the area referred in sev¬ 
eral documents to the settlement 
at the foot of the bay as La Baye 
Verte. Verte is French for green. 
However, this French translation 
of the words Green Bay was not 
used prior to the English use of 
the name. 

Condensed and edited from an 
article by Clifford E. Kraft in 
Voyageur. the regional history 
magazine of the Brown County 
Historical Society. 




